THE GOVERNANCE OF
ENGLAND

CHAPTEE I
THE CONSTITUTION AND THE CONVENTIONS

THE inquirer into the machinery of English politics,
who takes Machiavelli's advice, and endeavours to
"follow the real truth of things rather than an
imaginary view of them/* is confronted by the
difficulty which forced from De Tocqueville, in a
moment of irritation, the impatient aphorism that
there is no constitution in England: elk n'existe
point. The difficulty goes beyond the obvious
difference, so often noticed, between an "unwritten"
constitution and one embodied in fundamental acts
or organic laws, like that of the United States, or
that of France under the Third Eepublic. This
distinction is deep and searching, but too much
may be made of it. It is true the constitution of
the United States enables the American com-
mentator1 to discuss his subject with a precision
and definiteness, to which his English rival seldom
endeavours to attain, The former finds it easy to
assume the strictly legal attitude; he has a fixed
body of positive legislation to guide him, and in the
last resort can always fall back upon an authority
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